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bad become difficult in the extreme; to yield to demands of
Irish Catholics would increase the anger of Puritan England,
nay irritate his most devoted friends; every allowance certainly
is to be made for him. But nothing can excuse, the perfidious
selfishness of his conduct, at this crisis of Irish affairs; it was a
principal cause of his unhappy fate. His object was to induce
the Confederacy to give him armed support, and yet to
concede as little as possible to them, and he employed
Ormond, now Lord Lieutenant, to make what he called " the
best bargain" for him, and to treat openly on this basis. But,
seeking as it were to have two strings to his bow, he empowered
a favourite, Glamorgan, to deal in secret with the Catholic
Irish, and to offer large terms, in the hope of gaining their
assistance, in any event This Kingcraft seemed, for a
moment, successful; the Confederates trusting to Royal pro-
mises sent a contingent of troops that landed in England, and
made preparations to send more; and though these auxiliaries
were destroyed by Fairfax, Protestant England and the Parlia-
ment were long kept in dread of an invasion of Papist Irishry,
more abhorred than savages, and stained, as it was noised
abroad, with the blood of a hideous massacre. Meanwhile,
Ormond, loyal and honest, proposed a settlement which went
no further than to secure a kind of toleration for the Irish
Catholics, and a limited freedom of Catholic worship; Gla-
morgan held out brilliant but indistinct hopes, and made offers
more ample than those of Ormond; but neither the one nor the*
other fell in with the demands of the extreme Confederate
parties, or agreed to an Irish Catholic ascendency, or to a revo-
lution in the ownership of the land. Ere long Glamorgan's
dealings were found out; Charles instantly disowned them in
fear and trembling at the anger of the incensed Parliament;
and as Naseby had by this time been lost, and the cause of the
King was on the verge of ruin, a majority of the Confederates
thought that all that was to be done was to accept the terms